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the colleges to contribute to university purposes from their revenues.
Life fellowships were abolished and prize fellowships for research
were established. At Oxford a common university fund was created,
to which all colleges were expected to contribute. Fellows were
allowed to marry; teaching duties were given them ; their stipends
were standardised, and a pension fund was set up. All these
changes freed considerable funds which could be applied t$ the
establishment of new Chairs, readerships, and lectureships, and for
the maintenance of buildings. At Cambridge, the colleges con-
tributed a fixed percentage of their incomes to the common fund.
The obligation to deliver lectures was laid upon the professors, but
attendance at lectures was not compulsory for students.
One interesting result of the abolition of religious tests was the
establishment of new colleges and halls on a*denominational basis.
In association with the Church of England, Keble College was
founded at Oxford in 1870 and Selwyn College at Cambridge in
1882. The Free Churches and the Roman Catholics established
halls, although they were not part of the university constitutionally,
the residents of which were able to benefit from university teaching.
To this period, also, belongs the founding of colleges and halls
for women, a topic which was considered in Chapter v. The general
effect of this legislation was to transform the older universities
into institutions well organised and equipped to take a prominent
place in the life and culture of the modem world. Although
the following was written about Oxford, it applies equally to
Cambridge: "Old defects had been largely remedied. New stan-
dards of work and order had been introduced. The 18th-century
Don, with his easy conscience and unexacting duties, had been
replaced by a generation of high-minded Tutors whose chief danger
lay in the risk of over-work. An important movement had begun
for the better organisation of studies. The whole field of instruction
had been usefully enlarged. Science had asserted her right to a
place beside Philosophy, Modern History, Modern Literature, even
Modern Languages were putting forward claims which could not
be ignored. The classical tradition could no longer maintain its
monopoly, even by the stubborn retention of compulsory Greek.
It is true that the throwing open of Scholarships had to some extent
diminished the chances of boys brought up at humble schools.
The abolition of the old servitorships had closed another avenue to
the poor student. And the Non-Collegiate system had failed as
yet to solve the difficult problem how to secure in an atmosphere